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THE PRESIDENT: This report will 
also be taken as read, and unless objection 
is heard, is adopted. 

The Secretary then read the reports of the 
Council and Executive board. (See p. 436.) 

THE PRESIDENT: You have these 
two reports before you. What will you 
do with the report of the Council? 

On motion duly seconded the report 
was adopted. 

MR RANCK: Mr President, in con- 
nection with the report of the Executive 
board, it seems to me that the efforts of 
the Chicago public library and the Chi- 
cago library club are worthy of recogni- 
tion by the whole Association, and that 
suitable resolutions ought to be drawn and 
presented by the Committee on resolu- 
tions. 

THE PRESIDENT: Note will be made 
of this suggestion. Bearing it in mind, will 
you adopt the report of the Executive 
board? 

On motion duly seconded, the report 
was adopted. 

THE PRESIDENT: The report is 
adopted with the recommendations you 
have heard. There remains the report of 
the Finance committee. This, too, has been 
printed 1 and distributed, and if objection 
is not heard, it will be taken as read and 
adopted. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, the Chair 
begs to announce the appointment of cer- 
tain committees, which it is his duty to 
name: 

The Committee on nominations, consist- 
ing of Dr Herbert Putnam, Dr A. E. 
Bostwick and Miss Alice B. Kroeger. 

The Committee on resolutions, consist- 
ing of Mr N. D. C. Hodges, Miss Linda 
A. Eastman and Mr H. C. Wellman. 

For tellers of election, Mr C. E. Rush 
and Mr C. H. Milam. 

Is there any further business? If not, 
the meeting is adjourned until half past 
nine o'clock tomorrow morning. 

1 See Bulletin of the American Library 
Association, May, 1909, 3:49-50. 



SECOND GENERAL SESSION 

(Tuesday, June 29, 1909, 9:45 a. m.) 
The meeting was called to order by 
THE PRESIDENT: The topic of this 
session, ladies and gentlemen, is in a sense 
a continuation of the subject of library co- 
ordination, which the Chair had the privi- 
lege of outlining in a general way last 
night, and the program indicates clearly 
enough the divisions under which the top- 
ic is to be treated this morning. The first 
paper is by MR F. P. HILL. 

STORAGE LIBRARIES 

Seven years ago at the Magnolia confer- 
ence, President Charles W. Eliot, 2 of Har- 
vard university, called attention to the ne- 
cessity for providing storage for out-of- 
date or little-used books, advancing the 
proposition that such books be placed in 
a building removed from the main library, 
where, at the same time, they could be 
made easily accessible. He urged upon 
librarians 

"the need of determining beforehand the 
general policy which is to be adopted with 
regard to the storage and, most convenient 
use of the overwhelming masses of books 
which are pouring forth at all the large 
centres of bookmaking in the world, 
masses which each decade bids fair to dou- 
ble." 

"At present," he said, "most of the li- 
braries of the country are vaguely con- 
templating an indefinite enlargement of 
their buildings, and an indefinite increase 
in the cost of maintaining, caring for, and 
serving out their growing collections of 
books. The present buildings of many li- 
braries may now look adequate for years 
to come; but surprisingly soon their va- 
cant shelves will be filled, and the pinch 
we have felt three times within sixty years 
at the Harvard library will afflict them 
also." 

At the same conference, in a paper on 
the "Administration of branch libraries," 3 
the present writer touched upon the sub- 
ject as it applied to a branch library sys- 
tem. 

2See C. W. Eliot, "Division of a library 
into books in use and books not in use, with 
different storage methods for the two 
classes of books," Library Journal, 1902, 
27:C51-56. 

"See F. P. Hill, "Branch libraries. Ad- 
ministration of," Library Journal. 1902. 27: 
CM9-50. 
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In spite of the fact that many large li- 
brary buildings have recently been erected 
in the United States — anticipating as close- 
ly as possible the probable increase from 
year to year — the problem grows more 
serious as time passes, and we cannot af- 
ford to wait until the pressure is felt be- 
fore taking action. Nearly every library 
building erected within the past fifty years 
has outgrown its capacity long before the 
anticipated time. No amount of fore- 
thought can prepare for all contingencies, 
and experience shows that however liberal 
may have been the allowance for growth, 
it is impossible to estimate with any de- 
gree of accuracy the time when a library 
will outgrow its book capacity. The most 
generous provision proves inadequate. 

Recognizing the importance of "deter- 
mining a general policy" the president has 
set aside this session for a consideration 
of the subject in its several bearings. 

The question of storage presents itself 
in different aspects to librarians of nation- 
al, state, university and reference, country 
or district, and city libraries. Each has 
his own problem to solve, but the work 
to be done by the libraries of this country 
is of too much consequence to permit of 
unnecessary overlapping. The time has 
come when more definite action must be 
taken to limit the fields of operation of 
each kind of library and to foster speciali- 
zation. A careful division of labor among 
libraries representing different sections 
and different subjects would reduce the 
number of duplicates acquired, and would 
tend to make the problem less difficult of 
solution. 

Suggestions have been offered as to 
ways in which this may be brought about, 
but no agreement has been reached by the 
various institutions interested. 

The Library of Congress has set an ex- 
ample by limiting the classes of investi- 
gators which it will aim to serve,* leaving 
to state and municipal libraries the work 
which more properly belongs to them. 

So the line of demarcation between 
state and municipal libraries should be as 

♦See "The Library of Congress as a na- 
tional library," by Dr Herbert Putnam, 
Library Journal, 30:C27-34. 



sharply drawn, while the co-operative spirit 
should be cultivated between the public li- 
braries and university and special libra- 
ries, the one supplying miscellaneous ma- 
terial which would be out of place in a 
special library, the other supplying to stu- 
dents special and rare books which no 
general public library can afford to pur- 
chase. 

To some extent, at least, libraries have 
been governed by this spirit in the pur- 
chase of books. For example, as the 
Long Island historical society and the 
Kings county medical society are located 
in the same borough, the Brooklyn public 
library has adopted the policy of not buy- 
ing genealogical works, town and county 
histories, etc., or medical books. By a 
special arrangement the Brooklyn public 
library carries ten subscriptions to the 
Historical society which it loans to stu- 
dents not members of the society. There 
may be an opportunity for carrying this 
work still farther by making it apply to 
little-used books. We heartily agree with 
Dr Eliot when he says that 

"no unnecessary number of copies should 
be stored for one and the same commu- 
nity. If, for instance, there are thirty pub- 
lic or semi-public libraries within twelve 
miles of the State House in Boston, it is 
wasteful for each of these libraries to be 
storing disused books, for many of the 
books so preserved will be duplicates." 

But we question the desirability of 
adopting his suggestion in relation to dis- 
trict storehouses containing nothing but 
what he terms "dead" books. 

Is it not true that if such books as these 
are to be used in the future, they will, in 
practically every case, need to be consult- 
ed for the purpose of comparison, correc- 
tion, etc., or for their historical value in 
conjunction with the live material on the 
subject? If so, the investigator would suf- 
fer if obsolete treatises were separated 
from those more up-to-date. 

It might be practicable, however, for li- 
braries within a certain radius to decide 
upon the different classes of books which 
they will collect and preserve. Such a 
plan would not necessarily affect the pur- 
chase of any book currently needed, but 
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would make it possible when the pressure 
for room was felt to weed out from the 
collections and discard books which had 
passed from a period of usefulness to one 
of mere historic interest, because it would 
be definitely known that elsewhere the 
books would be preserved. 

As we have an A. L. A. list of subject 
headings so we might have an A. L. A. list 
of special collections which would give to 
each librarian a key to the location of his- 
toric material on any subject, and, by an 
increased use of inter-library loans, the 
work of scholarly investigators would be 
decidedly helped as, in place of fifty or 
one hundred incomplete collections of 
books on a subject, there would be one or 
more comprehensive collections which 
would repay the student for the time and 
money which he might be required to 
spend in order to reach any collection. 

In addition to books on one or on a 
special subject, each city might preserve 
the files of its newspapers and with them 
all that related to its local institutions, 
history, etc., thus it would not be neces- 
sary for any neighboring libraries to at- 
tempt the preservation of such material. 

Whatever scheme of co-operation is 
adopted, storage facilities of some sort will 
have to be provided by large libraries. 

It has been the custom to store certain 
books little in demand, such as public doc- 
uments, periodicals, transactions of so- 
cieties, in the basement or attic. The 
available space has been exhausted in 
some large libraries, and other accommo- 
dation must be provided for such books. 

The question arises — shall additional 
space be secured by building an addition 
to the existing library building, by limiting 
the capacity of the main building and pro- 
viding elsewhere for the surplus, or by 
fostering special libraries? 

In the consideration of the question, 
stacks as we now understand them are 
eliminated. They serve their purpose in 
library buildings proper, being used as a 
receptacle for books most in demand and 
which must be directly accessible either to 
the public or to the staff. 



A storage library may be defined as a 
building or space in a building where a 
large number of books, whether of long 
sets, little-used books, duplicates or extra 
copies for replacement, may be compactly 
stored and yet be readily accessible. Some 
European libraries, notably the British 
Museum, the Bodleian library and the Hof 
Bibliothek in Vienna, have been forced to 
provide just such storage facilities. 

Over twenty years ago the British Mu- 
seum was obliged to economize space in 
the stack room by installing movable 
shelving. The description of this shelving 
is taken from the "London Times" of June 
2, 1887. 

"The iron grated floors of the library 
are crossed, at intervals corresponding 
with the width of the individual presses, 
by half-inch iron girders, four inches in 
depth. To two of these girders bars of 
'angle iron' have been fastened, so as to 
form horizontal ledges at right angles to 
the girders. A hanging bookcase has been 
placed between these and made movable 
by an arrangement of wheels which run 
along the ledges. In its normal position 
the hanging case fits back close against 
the presses behind it, projecting only an 
inch or so beyond the rail which guards 
the present presses. When books from 
the inner press are required the hanging 
case is to be pulled forward; it will run 
easily into the middle of the passage, and 
may be as easily returned to its place. 
The case is of sufficient width to hold or- 
dinary-sized books on both sides — that is 
to say, double the quantity held by the 
present presses." 

In Burgoyne's "Library construction," 
the presses are further described: 

"When not in use they (the movable 
bookcases) are pushed up close to the 
fixed bookcases, and form a projection of 
about 16 inches from its surface, thus not 
materially interfering with the light. When 
books from the inner sides are required, 
the case is pulled forward on its overhead 
wheels for a couple of feet, the book ob- 
tained, and the case pushed back to its 
normal position. The weight of a case 
filled with books averages about 9 cwt., 
but they are so delicately poised as to be 
movable with but little exertion." 

(In the above descriptions it should be 
understood that presses refer to an ordi- 
nary double-face bookcase.) 
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No better arrangement has been pro- 
posed for the compact shelving of books. 

The Hof Bibliothek in Vienna offers a 
very valuable suggestion of provision for 
future increase of accommodation. The 
growth of this great library of a million 
volumes was absolutely limited by the 
plans of the palace buildings in which it is 
housed, when the authorities conceived 
the idea of excavating their cellars down 
almost to the foundations of the ponder- 
ous masonry. These were so deeply laid 
that the new cellar stack rooms extend 48 
feet below grade, furnishing three stack 
stories; nevertheless they are not only 
perfectly dry, well heated and abundantly 
ventilated, but they receive even consider- 
able daylight by judiciously arranged areas 
and wells, the light coming in at an angle. 
Although far underground, they make ex- 
cellent stack rooms and compel the seri- 
ous consideration of the advisability of 
providing cellars more than usually deep, 
with abundant areas for natural lighting, 
to be completely finished and fitted up, 
however, only when the increase of the 
library shall have filled up the stack space 
above ground. 

The Bodleian library has just adopted a 
plan similar to that of the Hof Bibliothek 
in Vienna. On June 1st of this year, the 
decree accepting the offer of the Trustees 
of the Oxford university endowment fund 
to pay for the construction of an under- 
ground chamber for the storage of books 
belonging to the Bodleian library, was 
passed by a large majority. 

This action called forth a protest from 
a correspondent of the "Publisher's Cir- 
cular," who wrote: 

"It may be all right, but unless they 
are bad books or worthless books they 
should be placed under the influence of 
fresh air, sweetness and light in an upper 
chamber, not in a vault. To construct a 
healthy, damp-proof underground cham- 
ber is almost an impossibility." 

The above criticism of the proposed 
plan would appear to be unfounded, as 
shown by the experience of the Hof Bib- 
liothek in Vienna. 

Early in 1902 the British Museum was 
compelled to obtain the sanction of the 
Treasury to the establishment of a sepa- 



rate building for the storage of newspa- 
pers, and later in the year Parliament 
passed an enabling act. In 190S such a 
building was erected at Hendon, Middle- 
sex county, a few miles from the British 
Museum, and in 1906 the newspapers, con- 
sisting of 48,000 volumes, were removed to 
the new repository. Much opposition was 
made to the establishment of this store- 
house at such a distance from the Museum 
proper, as it was felt by the public gener- 
ally that it should be nearer. 

Through the courtesy of Mr A. W. K. 
Miller, the following information regard- 
ing the British Museum storehouse for 
newspapers has been obtained: 

"The building was erected at a cost of 
£14,850, the cost of the land (5J4 acres) 
being £2,475. I am unable to say any- 
thing as to the comparative value of land 
at Hendon and in London; the value va- 
ries very greatly in different parts of Lon- 
don. 

"The Repository was intended in the 
first place to contain English provincial 
and Scotch and Irish newspapers, the Lon- 
don papers being retained at Bloomsbury; 
but about 5,000 colonial newspapers have 
also been sent to Hendon. 

"The building at present contains about 
100,000 volumes, and there is space for 
about 6,000 more. New buildings can be 
erected on the land when required. 

"Newspapers are brought from Hendon 
to Bloomsbury for the use of readers once 
in every week. The carriage is done by 
contract, at the rate of 12/6 each day." 

Dr Eliot's scheme provides for a sepa- 
rate building for the little-used books of 
the libraries of a given district. He states 
that 

"The most obvious considerations of 
economy demand that disused books, or 
books very seldom used, should be stored 
in inexpensive buildings on cheap land. 
There is a frightful waste in storing little- 
used books on land worth a million dol- 
lars an acre, if land worth a hundred dol- 
lars an acre would answer all reasonable 
purposes. . . . There should be one 
storehouse for disused books for the en- 
tire district, wherein not more than two 
copies of any book should be preserved. 
The interior construction of such a build- 
ing should differ in important respects 
from the construction of the ordinary 
book-stack in use today." 

The British Museum's latest plan for 
newspaper storage is perhaps better than 
Dr Eliot's district system because it keeps 
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in one place all books on one subject be- 
longing to the same library, rather than 
a miscellaneous collection on different 
subjects owned by several libraries. 

The three methods of storage described 
— compact movable cases, underground 
storerooms and separate buildings — offer 
suggestions as to ways by which little-used 
books may be housed, but the exact plan 
to be adopted by any library would de- 
pend upon special circumstances. 

When provision for storage cannot be 
made in the existing building or in an ad- 
dition to it, the library may be forced to 
adopt the plan of placing a building re- 
mote from the main library. The funds 
available for the purpose would determine 
to a large extent whether this building 
should be located within the city limits or 
in a suburban town where real estate 
would be cheaper. In estimating the rela- 
tive cost, however, account must be made 
of the classes of books to be removed, 
the cost of carriage to and from the store- 
house and the expense of administration. 

In the future planning of new library 
buildings this question of storage will 
probably receive special consideration, and 
be made a part of the original scheme. 
This has been done, for example, in the 
plans recently adopted for the new cen- 
tral library building in Brooklyn, which 
provide for storage by the extension of 
the stack proper four stories below the 
street level, affording space for 75,000 vol- 
umes, and by the construction of a special 
storage stack .with accommodation for 
593,000 volumes under the delivery and 
reference rooms in the central portion of 
the building. 

Both sub-basements will be lighted in a 
manner similar to that employed in the 
Hof Bibliothek at Vienna, and in conse- 
quence will have natural light and direct 
ventilation. The sub-basement stack sto- 
ries will be connected by the same lifts 
and book carriers as run through the oth- 
er portions of the stack. The large stor- 
age stack in the center of the building 
will be directly connected by book carriers 
with the desk in both the delivery and ref- 
erence rooms so that books placed in stor- 
age may be as accessible for use in either 



the reference or delivery room as those 
in the upper portion of the building. 

In addition provision has been made di- 
rectly under the newspaper and periodical 
rooms for the storage of bound newspa- 
pers and periodicals, this special store- 
room containing over 15,000 running feet 
of shelving. 

Each library has peculiar difficulties to 
meet in providing room for its own col- 
lection. Those in charge of branch sys- 
tems are growing to feel the need of a 
storage reservoir. With them it is largely 
a question of the storage of duplicates. In 
such a system a reservoir is needed for 
three purposes: (1) As a place for books 
which may be needed in quantities from 
time to time, but which cannot be perman- 
ently housed in the branches. Such, for 
example, as the classics and histories, used 
in connection with school work for a few 
weeks or months each year but not re- 
quired again until the following year, and 
books for use in connection with anniver- 
saries — Christmas, Thanksgiving, birth- 
days — and other special occasions. The 
demand for these is soon over but may be 
repeated annually. (2) To provide a stock 
room where may be housed popular books 
needed constantly for replacement, as well 
as books which will be made the basis of 
branch and station collections. Books of 
this character are frequently offered by 
book dealers and at auctions and may be 
"picked up" from time to time at advan- 
tageous prices. (3) As a place to which 
may be sent from time to time such books 
as have outlived their period of useful- 
ness. 

To be effective, the collections at 
branches must be limited in number and 
must consist of live and active books. 
For the most part they should be of the 
sort that will be "read and re-read, re- 
bound, worn out and replaced." 

A library with branches must of neces- 
sity buy a larger number of copies of a 
book of an ephemeral nature that is in 
great demand, than any single library 
would feel justified in buying, even though 
serving a large community. To illustrate, 
we found at Brooklyn that 20 copies of 
Churchill's "My African journey," 21 of 
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Lady Randolph Churchill's "Reminis- 
cences" and 25 of Worcester's "Religion 
and medicine" were required when first 
issued. The time soon comes when three 
or four copies at most of a book will 
be sufficient to meet the demand from all 
branches, through an interchange system. 
It is such books as these that are weeded 
out at stated periods, and with each title 
the possibilities of their future usefulness 
must be considered in determining wheth- 
er they shall be kept in storage to await a 
recurrence of interest in that subject, or 
be disposed of at once. 

By encouraging the interchange of 
books between branches, only a few copies 
of such books as by their treatment and 
subject matter appeal to but a limited 
class of readers, need be purchased to 
meet the demand of the whole city. Stand- 
ard works, books of power, must be in 
every branch even if their circulation is 
small and fluctuating. 

A branch collection must depend in a 
large measure upon the recommendations 
of the branch librarians, who are governed 
in their selection of books by their knowl- 
edge of the individual needs of the partic- 
ular neighborhoods. This arrangement 
gives to each branch a certain individual- 
ity and naturally lessens materially the 
number of copies to be withdrawn later 
as deadwood. 

Books dead in one branch may be use- 
ful in another. This has been shown by 
an experiment recently tried at the Brook- 
lyn public library. Last year the branch 
librarians were directed to send to a 
central point all books which had not cir- 
culated in three years. Accordingly 7,100 
titles of non-fiction and 1,400 titles of fic- 
tion were removed from the branches and 
placed in a central storeroom. From this 
collection were selected all books not con- 
tained in the Montague branch (which is 
virtually the central library) while others, 
of which the library had a sufficient num- 
ber of copies, were discarded or sold at 
auction. Nearly 1,000 books were trans- 
ferred to other branches or used in the 
establishment of a new station. Some 
branches that were obliged to weed out a 
great many volumes because of the crowd- 



ed condition of their shelves, have since 
moved into Carnegie buildings with in- 
creased shelf room, and have been glad to 
find many of the old books useful. One 
branch, in fact, asked to take back practi- 
cally all the books which it had sent to 
the storeroom, and found that these books 
when placed on the shelves were taken by 
borrowers. This experiment helps to show 
the difficulty of determining, even in the 
case of a small number of books, those 
that have ceased to be useful. 

The subject of book storage, both in 
its general aspects and as it particularly 
relates to branch library systems, is pre- 
sented this year in the hope that discus- 
sion may bring out further suggestions. 
Experiments that have been tried by in- 
dividual libraries since the Magnolia meet- 
ing may also be brought to light, and en- 
able us to formulate some general co- 
operative scheme. 

In conclusion, I would emphasize the 
fact that the problem of storage libraries, 
particularly the fundamental question of 
material to be stored, is one which grows 
more serious year by year. Before any 
detailed co-operative plan can be presented 
to this Association for consideration, a 
general policy must be agreed upon, which 
can then be referred to a committee for 
careful study, thorough investigation and 
specific recommendation, followed per- 
haps, as Mr Foster has suggested, by a 
practical testing of theories. Hasty action 
would indeed be unfortunate, and long 
postponement would be equally so. 

THE PRESIDENT: I am sure you 
have enjoyed this important and compre- 
hensive paper. As the subject of which it 
treats is almost inseparably connected 
with the one which follows on the pro- 
gram, it has been decided to discuss these 
two topics together, after the papers which 
you will now hear read on reservoir li- 
braries. The Chair, therefore, calls upon 
MR N. D. C. HODGES to read the first 
paper on this latter subject. 

RESERVOIR LIBRARIES 

Some five years ago I secured a vote 
from my Board of trustees authorizing 
the throwing out of unused books of cer- 
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tain classes. The Library of Congress 
would not take them. I had those books 
removed from the shelves and arranged on 
tables where I might give them one last 
look before dooming them to the junk 
dealer's bags. And then, how they pled 
for life, how each opened its pages to dis- 
play some bit of information, trifling if 
you please, but recorded nowhere else! 
Confident in my own wisdom, I had as- 
cended to the top of the stack; disconcert- 
ed, I returned to my office. There on my 
desk I found sales catalogs in which just 
such books were listed, and they evidently 
found buyers. I did not go back to the 
tables the next day, nor the day after. 
The soot of Cincinnati descended, the old 
books fell again into a deep slumber and 
there they are as they have been for years 
and years and years. I have not the nerve 
to disturb that slumber. 

How foolish! It costs a dollar a vol- 
ume to store books in an ordinary library, 
that is, a fifty thousand dollar building 
contains as a rule fifty thousand books. 
Such a library contains also reading 
rooms, of course. We are all cramped by 
the burden of unused books we are carry- 
ing to no good purpose. There was never 
a saner act than that of the trustees of the 
Thomas Crane public library of Quincy 
(Mass.) who in 1892 cleared from their 
shelves all books which were there out of 
place. Their apology appeared in the Li- 
brary's Twenty-second annual report and 
in the "Library Journal." 1 It ran as fol- 
lows: 

"The public library of a city like Quin- 
cy should ... be made as complete 
and available as possible for general, popu- 
lar use, whether by old or young. It 
should contain all the standard works in 
the language, and a good assortment of 
practical treatises, and of the best works 
of reference. Above all, whatever it has 
should be made easily accessible to per- 
sons of average intelligence, and every 
facility should be afforded for its use. It 
should, in a word, be a people's working 
and educational institution. 

"If this end is kept in view, it should 
follow that a sufficient library could be 
brought together within the limit of 10,- 
000, or at the outside, of 15,000 volumes; 
but in order to ke ep the library within 

iSee "Sitting as a library policy," Li- 
brary Journal, 1893, 18:118-19. 



those limits, a judicious and continual 
process of winnowing is necessary; all 
duplicates and books of ephemeral inter- 
est, nearly all books relating to specialties, 
and most rare books being from time to 
time removed from the shelves, and either 
destroyed or sent elsewhere. 

"Acting on this principle, the trustees 
during the past year have removed from 
the shelves of the library, 1,070 duplicate 
volumes and 1,075 other volumes, prin- 
cipally public documents — in all, about a 
tenth part of the collection. The public 
documents thus removed afford a good 
illustration of the principle upon which 
the trustees have acted. During the whole 
twenty years the library has been in use, 
it may fairly be questioned whether one 
hundred of these volumes have ever been 
consulted, or by as many as ten persons. 
Any one wishing to consult such works 
would naturally look for them in Boston 
at the library in the State House. Of the 
equal number of duplicates, or books not 
considered useful, also cleared from the 
shelves, a portion was sent to other li- 
braries; such as were desirable as the 
nucleus of an historical school library 
were given to the high school; the rest 
were sold to dealers in old books for what 
could be got for them." 

That same act Mr Green, of Worcester, 
ventured to laud at the Association meet- 
ing the following year. It was criticised 
by several, but by none more vigorously 
than by Dr Poole, 2 who, referring to Mr 
Green's 8 remarks, said: 

"I am afraid he has been uttering heresy. 
He thinks that the libraries in towns are 
getting to be too large and that the col- 
lections ought to be weeded out. This 
to me is a new idea, and I will frankly say 
I do not accept it. I have been in library 
work for forty-five years, and the scheme 
of weeding libraries in order to prevent 
them from growing I first heard of about 
six months ago. A proposal somewhat 
like it was made at the International con- 
ference of librarians in London, in 1877 — 
that a public cremator be employed to go 
through the libraries and burn up the 
trash. The absurd suggestion was passed 
over with some sportive comments on the 
meaning of the word trash and the qualifi- 
cations required in the cremator. Our li- 
braries are not too large, or in danger of 
becoming so. They are altogether too 
small, and the aim of us all should be to 
increase them. I do not understand the 
principle on which this weedi ng process 

2See W. P. Poole, Library Journal, 1893, 
18:C20-22. 

3See S. S. Green, "Adaptation of libraries 
to constituencies," Library Journal, 1893, 
18:219-20, C18-19. 
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is to oe conducted. Weeding is the elim- 
ination of weeds. A weed is a plant of 
which some ignorant person does not 
know the name, the properties, or the use. 
Perhaps the weeder raises cabbages ex- 
clusively, and there is the limit of his 
botanical knowledge. Everything which is 
not a cabbage-plant or a cabbage-head he 
roots up. I think our profession has got 
beyond that status of information in bibliog- 
raphy. Some of us know that there are 
other books besides those in the A. L, A. 
collection at the World's Fair which are 
good for something. In science there are 
no weeds. If a book has come into a li- 
brary, there was doubtless some reason 
for its coming, and it should be kept there. 
I know of no person who is competent to 
go through a library and perform the func- 
tion of weeder. I have read the printed 
abstract of Mr Green's paper, and wholly 
disagree with his theory and his method." 
And that is where we were fifteen years 
ago. 

May I stop here a moment to bear wit- 
ness, as perhaps few others can, to one of 
the many good results of Dr Poole's li- 
brary stewardship? During the past nine 
years it has been my good fortune over 
and over again, as I had occasion to re- 
fer to the older standard books in history, 
biography, literature and travel, to find 
those books on the shelves in Cincinnati. 
It was the practice at one time to enter on 
the book-plate the date of purchase. The 
dates on those good old books, in nine 
cases out of ten, ran in the years 1872 and 
1873, when the public library of Cincinnati 
had Dr Poole as librarian. Five and 
thirty years after laying down our charges, 
how many of us can reasonably expect 
evidence to survive of our having passed 
our ways, for good or even for ill? 

The outburst of 1893-4 was the result of 
the over-crowding of a town library. The 
next time this question was brought be- 
fore the Association, in 1902, it was owing 
to the over-crowding of the library of 
Harvard university. 

"When Gore Hall was built in 1840 
. . . . President Josiah Quincy," I am 
quoting from President Eliot's 1 paper at 
the Magnolia meeting, "supposed that the 
building had sufficient capacity to hold the 
probable accumulation of books during the 

iSee C. W. Eliot, "Division of a library 
Into books in use and books not in use. 
with different storage methods for the two 
classes of books," Library Journal, 1902, 
27:C51-56. 



remainder of the century; yet within thir- 
ty-five years it was necessary to construct 
an extension which held many more books 
than the original building. Within twenty 
years more it became necessary to re- 
construct the interior of the original Gore 
Hall in such a manner as greatly to in- 
crease its book capacity; and now, within 
six years of the last enlargement, a fur- 
ther enlargement, more considerable than 
either of the preceding, is declared to be 
absolutely necessary." 

Then, skipping to the closing paragraph 
of President Eliot's address: 

"What I have wished, and still wish, to 
urge upon the attention of professional 
librarians — solely in the interest of the best 
use of the best books — is the need of de- 
termining beforehand the general policy 
which is to be adopted with regard to the 
storage and most convenient use of the 
overwhelming masses of books which are 
pouring forth at all the large centres of 
book-making in the world, masses which 
each decade bids fair to double. At pres- 
ent most of the libraries of the country 
are vaguely contemplating an indefinite en- 
largement of their buildings, and an in- 
definite increase in the cost of maintaining, 
caring for, and serving out their growing 
collections of books. The present build- 
ings of many libraries may now look ade- 
quate for years to come; but surprisingly 
soon their vacant shelves will be filled, and 
the pinch we have felt three times within 
sixty years at the Harvard library will 
afflict them also. There seems to me to 
be an urgent need of settling soon on a 
clear and feasible policy for the future; 
and I know no body of persons more com- 
petent than that I now address to discover 
and promulgate such a policy." 

The response to Dr Eliot came a year 
later. Mr Foster, 2 of Providence, had not 
felt the pressure of an over-full library, 
nor had Mr Burton, 3 of the University of 
Chicago, where the breaking up of the 
university library into seminar and labora- 
tory deposits had produced the impression 
at least of ease. There is the same scat- 
tering at Harvard, but the book capacity 
of the main building had been exceeded 
for years. The respondent most con- 
cerned was Harvard's own librarian: 

"President Eliot's address before the 
Magnolia conference on the division of a 
library into books in use and books not 

2See W. E. Foster, "Treatment of books 
according to the amount of their use," Li- 
brary Journal, 1903, 28:C17-19. 

•See E. D. Burton, "Treatment of books 
according to the amount of their use," Li- 
brary Journal. 1903, 28:C19-23. 
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in use, stated very clearly," to quote from 
Mr Lane,* "the difficulties which confront 
the modern library in the rapid accumula- 
tion of books. Certain definite sugges- 
tions were made in regard to economical 
methods of storing those books which are 
not in active use, and those suggestions 
the speaker asked American librarians to 
examine and discuss. The difficulties re- 
sulting from the enormous production of 
books at the present day are real diffi- 
culties and President Eliot has not over- 
stated them. In fact, he might have put 
his case still more strongly; for libraries 
have to deal not only with the mass of 
current publications, but with the still 
larger number of old books, which many 
libraries are buying in greater quantity 
than the new. The problems presented 
become daily more pressing, and it is the 
duty of librarians to meet them squarely, 
and seriously to study any proposed econ- 
omy of administration; but, before adopt- 
ing any new policy, it is necessary to 
watch carefully the ways in which books 
are used at present, to grasp, if possible, 
the course of library development, and o 
forecast the probable effect of changes on 
the usefulness of the library." 

"And this brings us . . . [to ajthird 
method of economizing . . .," still quot- 
ing from Mr Lane, "namely, the transfer 
of books to some other library or to some 
central depository. This is in some de- 
gree an entirely practicable measure of re- 
lief and one that may in the future be 
more generally and more systematically 
adopted than it has been in the past. In 
my last report as librarian, I roughly out- 
lined a plan for a central library of de- 
posits, to which books from various neigh- 
boring libraries might be sent and unneces- 
sary duplication avoided. Neighboring li- 
braries may well adopt separate individual 
fields which they will undertake to culti- 
vate as carefully as they have opportunity, 
and such specialties should be respected 
and encouraged by each member of the 
group. Despite the difficulties which at- 
tend the carrying out of such a plan, and 
despite the inconvenience of a separation 
of some subjects, I think it is a plan 
which deserves serious consideration, and 
that it presents possibilities which we may 
all be glad to take advantage of as our col- 
lections become more unwieldy. In any 
such deposit collection, however, I am 
convinced that classification and access 
will be just as essential as in the main col- 
lection of the several libraries, and the 
desired economy is to be found not so 
much in methods of administration as in 
the avoidance of unnecessary duplication, 

♦See W. C. Lane, "Treatment of books 
according to the amount of their use," 
Library Journal, 1903, 28:C9-16. 



and in the fact that a building for this pur- 
pose may be erected on cheaper land than 
that occupied by the libraries of large 
cities." 

Necessity had forced progress in the ten 
years, 1893 to 1903. 

Our main building in Cincinnati was 
opened in part in 1870 and wholly in 
1874. It was planned to hold 250,000 vol- 
umes, and 250,000 volumes are in it. The 
reading rooms have been added to and 
then encroached upon by book cases and 
picture cases. There was no room for new 
books and not even standing room for 
readers, in the busy hours. The pleas of 
human beings for seats drowned the ap- 
peals of books for shelf room, and books, 
30,000 of them, had to go, but only to a 
storage library, a reservoir if you like, on 
the first floor of an old stable on one of 
our branch library lots. In May, the 
trustees visited this reservoir library, and 
the question was raised, why not burn 
those little-used books. The answer from 
a bookish member was, "We don't dare 
to." 

I shall not attempt to describe an ideal 
reservoir library, nor shall I attempt to 
outline the administration of such a libra- 
ry. I cannot for the life of me remem- 
ber whether the windows of a library 
should be three feet six inches or three 
feet seven inches in width. I do know 
that the roof of a library should be tight, 
that the cellar should be dry, and I sus- 
pect that reservoir libraries when built 
should be comfortably warm in winter. I 
also suspect that there will be need of 
small tables here and there through the 
stacks, and I am inclined to the opinion 
that the books should be thoroughly get- 
at-able, through proper classification and 
shelving. The shelving should be enough 
for books by the million, and the plan of 
the building such that additions could be 
made without endangering any architec- 
tural design. On those simple lines and 
with a competent man in charge, it would 
serve its purpose, and American libraries 
could contribute a hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year for maintenance and still find 
a saving in their running expenses of sev- 
eral times that amount. Perhaps it should 
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be national, that there may not be a limi- 
tation of its functions within state lines. 

As I meet the serious literary workers 
using the Public library of Cincinnati, I 
tell them they have no need to journey to 
Chicago or Washington or Cambridge, 
that we will gladly send for any books in 
the libraries of those centers and will pay 
all charges, that those charges are as 110th- 
ing when compared with the cost of a mil- 
lion of books, and in time two million and 
in time three million, and a building con- 
stantly expanding. The Library of Con- 
gress is the great reservoir library from 
which Cincinnati draws. We draw also 
from the John Crerar library and the Li- 
brary of Harvard university. All these li- 
braries are generous lenders when they 
can aid serious workers, but then there is 
not a little good work which is not so very 
serious. Is this to fail of recognition? 

We want to be relieved in Cincinnati of 
50,000 books. We do not wish to part 
with them for good and for all. We want 
to be able to call any of them back as they 
may be needed, even by those who are ad- 
vancing, not the world's knowledge but 
their own. We want other libraries to 
pour into a reservoir their unused books 
and upon these we would wish to make 
drafts, just as the whim might seize some 
one of our patrons. We might like to 
send for a single volume or again for a 
packing case full. And those in charge of 
the reservoir should be competent refer- 
ence librarians, should not do their work 
mechanically. Let those in charge have 
that book instinct which leads the refer- 
ence librarian along rambling trails to his 
quarry. Let them be equal to good work, 
and we shall find for them that work. 

Could there be any greater boon to the 
American library service than one or at 
most three or four such reservoir libra- 
ries? The dread of making an irreparable 
mistake when books are thrown out of a 
library would be gone. The books to all 
intents and purposes would be as avail- 
able as in their original homes. The sav- 
ing in Cincinnati would amount to thou- 
sands a year. We could afford to con- 
tribute liberally towards the support of a 
reservoir library, but there might be legal 



difficulties in the way. It is not that we 
wish to get rid of our government docu- 
ments, those are used too much, but we do 
wish to be relieved of the ephemera of 
history, travel, biography, science and lit- 
erature. 

As I was preparing this paper, my at- 
tention was called to a history of the 
United States, by Bishop Davenport, a 
new edition, Philadelphia, 1845; to Cobb's 
"Juvenile reader No. 2," Ithaca, 1831; and 
the "Gentleman's pocket farrier," Wash- 
ington, 1797. The question was, should 
these books be added to the Library, en- 
tered on our records and fully cataloged 
at a cost, as we all know, of forty cents 
per volume. I said no. But these are the 
book beetles recently described by Mr. 
Lane, they are the raw material, the spe- 
cimens that somebody will be looking for 
when that somebody is writing, say, a his- 
tory of American schools in the early part 
of the last century, — schools that surely 
enough produced sturdy men, though they 
must have been fostered by a most namby- 
pamby lot of prigs or the wives of those 
prigs. There is something worthy of 
study in the flabby gentlemen and ladies 
that mince across the pages of Cooper, 
that pose in the Youth's Companions of 
the thirties, and that made and placed in 
their children's hands such school books 
and story books. Across this interval of 
years I salute Uncle George, and I, and I 
. . . bow to Rollo. My reverence for 
the one is only a degree less than for the 
other. To both I owe a great debt of 
gratitude. A mass of contradictions, but 
of such is humanity. 

There you are — trash, book trash. Yes; 
beetles are trash. We deliberately crush 
the life out of thousands of them, but nat- 
uralists study them and to good effect. 
But we Cincinnatians cannot afford to 
spend a dollar and twenty cents on these 
books and more, for all time to come, in 
caring for and storing them. We cannot 
afford to list them and offer them in ex- 
change. We can do nothing more than 
reject them for the Public library, throw 
them into a packing case destined — I wish 
I might say — for a reservoir library. 

"Most of the libraries of the country 
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are vaguely contemplating an indefinite 
enlargement of their buildings, an indefi- 
nite increase in the cost of maintaining, 
caring for and serving out their growing 
collection of books." 

Vaguely contemplating! When I was 
eleven years old, I was conscious of vague- 
ly contemplating the possession of a chick- 
en coop. I got it. I have never ceased 
to wonder in what proportion the vague- 
ness and contemplation were mixed, to 
bring about the happy result. Not know- 
ing, I can venture no mental nostrum for 
hastening the acquirement of more and 
larger library buildings, but it is open to 
us to live more commodiously in those we 
have and render better accounts financially 
and intellectually to our masters by hand- 
ling intelligently the less used books. 

We can make every library, no matter 
how small, a distributing agency for a 
reservoir library with resources which we 
now can only vaguely contemplate. 

THE PRESIDENT: Will MISS 
MARY L. TITCOMB please read her pa- 
per now? 

A COUNTY LIBRARY 

The special library of which I am to 
tell you to-day is the Washington county 
free library at Hagerstown, the county 
seat, in Western Maryland. Nine years 
ago, when the subject of a library was 
mooted, the men most interested in the 
matter and who afterwards formed the 
Board of trustees, were a German Re- 
formed minister, two lawyers, a banker, a 
papermaker, a farmer and a merchant. 
They knew nothing of public libraries by 
actual experience, and they advised with 
none of the profession as to preliminaries. 
But they were all public spirited men, and 
men of affairs. They had paid, and were 
paying, their full meed of service to the 
county as managers of its various institu- 
tions. They were familiar with the work- 
ings of the Washington county high 
school, the Washington county orphan's 
home, the Washington county hospital, 
and even of the Washington county jail. 
So it happened that while we of the library 
world were tentatively discussing the ques- 
tion of county libraries, of regional libra- 
ries, and so forth, they calmly went ahead 



and established the Washington county li- 
brary. A library intended to serve only 
the residents of Hagerstown, the county 
seat, would have been an anomalous in- 
stitution to them. The county being the 
unit of government in Maryland, the coun- 
ty library naturally followed. The coun- 
ty seat where the central library is located, 
is a place of about 20,000 inhabitants, 
easily accessible from all parts of the 
county which covers an area of 500 square 
miles, and has a population of 50,000 al- 
most exclusively agricultural in its pur- 
suits. The library is absolutely free to all 
residents of the county without distinc- 
tion as to age, "race or previous condition 
of servitude," a phrase not yet without 
meaning in our state. 

Since its doors were opened in 1901, it 
has been the unceasing effort of the man- 
agement to make the library as vital a 
thing in the county as in the town. To 
this end, deposit stations (seventy-five in 
number) have been scattered over its ter- 
ritory, placed in the country store, the 
post office, the creameries, at the toll- 
gates, or if nothing better offers, in some 
private houses. These boxes, containing 
about fifty books, are returned every sixty 
or ninety days for a fresh supply. The 
books that come back become an integral 
part of the library, and in turn the entire 
library is taken into account in making up 
the outgoing collection. With the books, 
an alphabetized blank book is sent, which 
contains on the first page a list of the 
books in the case, and in which the cus- 
todian is asked to keep a record of the 
circulation by name of borrower and title 
of book. It is found that this ledger sys- 
tem is less bewildering, more familiar in 
appearance, than one more comformable to 
library methods, and quite adequate for all 
purposes. At the central library, the book 
slips are retained and filed by the Browne 
charging system, the envelopes being mark- 
ed with the name of the station, as Sandy 
Hook, Shady Bower, etc. If the borrower 
living in the country desires a particular 
book not included in the deposit station 
nearest him, he asks for it at the central li- 
brary by post or telephone and it is mailed 
to him, charged to his station, with sub- 
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charge in his name, and directions that he 
return it to his station when due. A week- 
ly delivery of books is also made to indi- 
viduals through each deposit station if de- 
sired. One village in the county, begin- 
ning with a deposit station, has become 
sufficiently interested to establish a perma- 
nent branch and reading room. A room 
has been furnished, a good magazine list 
secured, and the room is open daily under 
the care of a custodian provided by the vil- 
lage. From the central library, about three 
hundred volumes were first sent as a nu- 
cleus, and in addition an exchange of 
books is made every ten days. To this 
reading room go bulletins and exhibits 
which have first done duty at the central 
library, and here, a fortnightly story hour 
is conducted during the winter season. 

The country schools are visited as well 
as those in the city, and teachers are made 
to feel that the library stands ready to 
help. Collections of ten books each are 
sent to these little schools in which there 
are seldom more than twenty pupils. 
With the books are sent pictures of which 
the library has a large, and constantly 
growing collection. All these pictures are 
mounted and annotated with sufficient full- 
ness to serve as a lesson outline for the 
teachers if they wish to use them thus. 
In this way thirty class rooms in the city 
and as many more in the country are now 
being supplied. This foothold in the 
schools was not gained without labor, and 
even after a semi-reluctant permission 
from the teacher to send an experimental 
lot of books, the first attempt did little 
more than pave the way for another trial. 

Rather an interesting example of the 
evolution of the use of the book in the 
school is afforded by the Sweet Spring 
school of which I hold a record of the 
past year. This school opened in Septem- 
ber with 18 pupils, 10 books and 4 pictures 
from the library. That term the books 
were read 26 times, but no pupil read more 
than 4 of the books and 7 did not read 
any of them. The second term there were 
15 pupils, 10 books and 6 pictures. These 
books were read 59 times, and there was 
no pupil who did not borrow at least one 
book. The third term the attendance was 



19 and the supply of books and pictures 
the same. Now the circulation rose to 
145 and 12 of the boys and girls read every 
book that was sent. The fourth and last 
term of the year opened with 20 pupils, 4 
of whom left to work in the fields as soon 
as the spring weather came; so that from 
16 to 18 children this term read 10 books 
171 times, 16 of them reading every book. 
The first term, as you recall, each book 
was read twice, while the last term each 
one did duty 17 times. 

In connection with the work with the 
schools, a story hour has been inaugurated 
in several of the country districts, one of 
the substitutes from the children's room 
going out by trolley to the school room. 
This story hour has a double object, the 
first, and perhaps the most important, 
being to make the children conscious of 
the existence of the library, so that when 
they come to town, the children's room 
will be an objective point; and second, to 
introduce them to certain books which the 
story teller carries with her and leaves, 
either with the group of children, or at 
the nearest deposit station. 

After three years work in the county 
with the deposit stations and schools, it 
was found that thirty of our stations were 
off the line of either railroad, trolley or 
stage, and the question of transporting the 
books back and forth was before us. For 
a year we worked with a Concord wagon 
and horse, going out simply for the pur- 
pose of taking our cases. Then we built 
our book wagon, so constructed as to carry 
several cases for deposit stations and, at 
the same time, a collection of about two 
hundred volumes on its shelves. This be- 
gan our system of rural free delivery of 
books which is now in its fourth year and 
can no longer be classed as an experiment. 

No better method has yet been devised 
for reaching the dweller in the back coun- 
try. The book goes to the man. We do 
not wait for the man to come to the book. 
Our British critics would call this a con- 
crete example of the frantic rushing about 
of the American librarian, but we all know 
that we might wait long before a busy 
farmer would ride five, ten, or fifteen miles 
for a coveted volume. The man who drives 
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the wagon at once establishes a human 
relationship between the library and the 
farmer, a thing no deposit station can do. 
Psychologically, too, the wagon is the 
thing. It is the unknown brought to the 
very threshold. As impossible to resist 
the pack of the pedlar from the Orient as 
a shelf full of books when the doors of 
the wagon are opened at one's gate way. 
Sixteen routes, covering the entire county, 
have been laid out, some of them consum- 
ing one day, some two or three, while to 
drive to the most distant outpost and re- 
turn takes five days. The wagon is on its 
travels at least two days in the week when 
the weather permits. Occasionally a week 
of rain or snow keeps it at home, for not 
only must the comfort of driver and horses 
be considered, but the fact that it is use- 
less to ask, or expect people to come to 
the wagon for selection on an unpleasant 
day. 

The experiment of operating this county 
library has shown two things conclusively. 
First, a central library supplying a large 
area gives better service than a number of 
small libraries scattered over the same ter- 
ritory. Second, it is an economy, an econ- 
omy of books and of administration. Sev- 
enty-five deposit stations among 30,000 
people, the number in the county exclusive 
of Hagerstown, means that every 400 peo- 
ple have access to at least 150 fresh books 
yearly. I remember when I was working 
with the Vermont library commission, how 
we hugged ourselves if we found a little li- 
brary that could spend twenty-five or even 
fifteen dollars annually on new books. 
Then as to economy. With a trifle over 
19,000 volumes on our shelves, our circula- 
tion last year reached 100,590. That elimi- 
nates the problem of the dead book, you 
perceive. Neither do we have to bother 
our heads with the ultimate use of our 
duplicate fiction. 

And this work of ministering to the 
needs of 50,000 people, circulation depart- 
ment, children's room, school work, de- 
posit stations, book wagon, Sunday 
schools, to say nothing of the clerical 
work, cataloging, etc., was done by a staff 
consisting of the librarian, children's li- 
brarian, two assistants, a janitor, and two 



substitutes. We are too busy to need a 
rest room, so there is another economy! 

This does not mean that we are not 
augmenting our stock of books as fast as 
money and time permit, nor that we could 
not keep a larger staff at work. But we 
hope a larger staff and more books would 
mean a proportionate increase in our ac- 
tivities. Our dream is to have, instead of 
one permanent branch which now exists, 
six, in the six largest villages in the coun- 
ty. These branches should have suitable 
permanent collections, and be served with 
a weekly exchange of books from the cen- 
tral library. Instead of a story hour in a 
half dozen schools in the county, there 
should be a weekly story period set apart 
in each school. Instead of one book wag- 
on, there should be two, and both on the 
road every day, weather permitting. 

Then indeed we would make it unneces- 
sary for the Country life commission to 
visit Washington county, for given a rural 
population inoculated with the reading 
habit, "all these other things" that make 
for rural uplift, "would be added unto 
them." 

THE PRESIDENT: Now we shall 
hear one more paper, — from California. 
Mr C. S. Greene, of Oakland, will kindly 
read for us a paper prepared by MR J. L. 
GILLIS on 

THE CALIFORNIA COUNTY LI- 
BRARY SYSTEM 

During the past four years the California 
state library has been actively encouraging 
and assisting the towns of our state in 
the establishment of public libraries. We 
feel that we have been successful in our 
original undertaking. On the other hand, 
we have become convinced that our origi- 
nal plan is not the best possible means 
for getting books into the hands of all the 
people . And again, we know that the small 
town library is not altogether effective in 
its own restricted field of activity. In the 
first place, its income is too small; it can- 
not purchase books enough; it cannot em- 
ploy workers trained to do its particular 
sort of business. It does not reach the 
people who live just beyond the municipal 
boundaries. We are convinced that if the 
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library is to be a worthy part of our popu- 
lar educational system it must have a 
greater income and must reach all the peo- 
ple whether they reside in the town or 
country. We have tried to profit by the 
experience of other states wherein a larger 
library unit has been tried; we have gone 
a bit further and added some features 
which round out the plan. The result of 
our work is embodied in the County Li- 
brary Act*, which was passed during the 
38th session of the California Legislature. 

The decision as to whether or not a 
county shall establish this system must 
be made by popular vote at the time of 
the annual election of school trustees. The 
question is submitted by the Board of su- 
pervisors, so there will be no difficulty in 
getting a vote, if there is any sentiment 
in the county favoring such a system. 
Towns and cities already having public li- 
braries need not participate in the elec- 
tion, provided the governing body of the 
municipality gives notice of such inten- 
tion at least five days before the election. 
In that case of course the town does not 
have the right to draw books from the 
county library and does not help support 
it. The advantages of being a part of a 
large system, insuring better trained at- 
tendants and a greater store of books to 
draw upon, will, it is believed, convince 
most towns that it is better to come in 
than to stay out. 

An innovation which seems to us to 
promise exceedingly well is the method by 
which the county library is managed. The 
library committee of three is chosen an- 
nually from among the board of super- 
visors, hence the committee is one having 
a voice in the levying and disposition of 
county funds. The municipal library com- 
mittee has no such powers and is often for 
various reasons altogether unable to in- 
fluence city boards to raise sufficient funds 
to carry on the work of the library. 

The library committee of three selects 
a county librarian for a term of four years, 
subject to prior removal for cause; but 
the librarian in order to be eligible must 
present a certificate from the state libra- 
rian, or from the librarian of the Univer- 

*See California Statutes 1909, eh. 479, p. 
811-14. 



sity of California or the Leland Stanford, 
Jr., university, vouching for his qualifica- 
tions for the position. The candidate need 
not be a resident of either the county or 
the state at the time of his election. The 
salary of the librarian ranges, according 
to the class or importance of the county, 
from $750 to $2,400 per year. There are 
29 counties in which the salary would 
be not less than $2,000. While the li- 
brary committee has the power to make 
general rules and regulations and to de- 
termine the number and kind of employees 
of the library, the appointment and dis- 
missal of such employees and the manage- 
ment of the business of the library, in- 
cluding the determination of what books 
shall be purchased, are duties which are 
left entirely to the county librarian. 

The state librarian is given general su- 
pervision of the county library systems of 
the state. He is expected, either person- 
ally or vicariously, to visit the libraries 
of each county and to inquire into their 
condition. He may annually call a conven- 
tion of county librarians, whose duty it is 
to attend and whose expenses, the law 
says, shall be paid out of the county li- 
brary fund. An annual report of each 
county library system must be made to the 
state librarian. 

The county library is to be maintained 
by a tax levy which may not exceed one 
mill on the dollar of assessed valuation. 
Instead of establishing a separate coun- 
ty library the board of supervisors may 
enter into a contract with an existing 
public library to carry on the work. Since, 
however, an election must be held before 
the tax can be levied, and since the school 
election occurs in April, nothing can be 
done under the provisions of the act, eith- 
er in establishing a separate county sys- 
tem or in making a contract with a mu- 
nicipal library, until April 1910. Mean- 
while literature is being prepared and plans 
are being made for laying the question, 
with elucidations, before the voters of the 
more promising counties. 

California, like many other states, has 
a system of school libraries for which in 
the aggregate a rather large sum of money 
is annually spent. Returns from this ex- 
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penditure are not satisfactory, a fact of 
which the school authorities themselves 
have long been painfully aware. With the 
approval of the State superintendent of 
public instruction an amendment to the 
school library law was introduced, per- 
mitting school libraries to become a part 
of the county library system. Their books 
and funds are turned over to the county li- 
brary and the school libraries then be- 
come branches of the county system, serv- 
ing not only the pupils of the school but 
also all persons residing in the neighbor- 
hood. We feel that the effect of this ar- 
rangement will be beneficial alike to school 
and to library. 

In California there is also a teachers' 
library fund which is derived from certain 
fees charged when certificates are issued. 
The law establishing this fund was also 
amended, permitting the fund to be turned 
into the county library; it must be spent, 
however, for books of professional inter- 
est to teachers. 

The foregoing is a very brief outline of 
what we are attempting to do in furthering 
library development in California. None 
of the laws for which we feel responsible 
go into minute details for carrying on the 
work. We believe, rather, that a broad 
foundation should be laid on which each 
county may build with such variations as 
local need may dictate. Experience and 
time will doubtless suggest improvements. 
We are sure, however, that greater results 
will come from working the library busi- 
ness on a larger unit than the municipality. 
The county appears to be that golden 
mean which lies between the unwieldy 
state, on the one hand, and the too small 
town on the other. 

THE PRESIDENT: There is assured- 
ly ample material for thought in these 
papers. Will Mrs S. C. Fairchild be so 
kind as to open the discussion in which, 
I hope, many of you will afterwards take 
part. 

MRS FAIRCHILD: Mr President: 
Somewhere on this program Miss Stearns 
is described as a free lance from a west- 
ern state. I think I might be called a free 
lance without any state limitation. In oth- 
er words, I have had for the last three 



years the opportunity of using libraries in 
different cities and in different parts of the 
country, and your President has thought 
that this little bit of experience might 
throw some light on the question of reser- 
voir libraries. I am willing to speak thus 
personally because it may be that I repre- 
sent a type of readers, large in number, 
and, I think, very important. I might per- 
haps with due modesty call myself a per- 
son of average intelligence. I have the 
reading habit firmly fixed. I have a vari- 
ety of interests. I want a good many 
books and a number at a time. The two- 
book system doesn't satisfy me, or any 
system that I have ever heard of, as re- 
gards the number of books, unless perhaps 
the one in Mr Dana's library. There nev- 
er seems to be any limit to the number 
of books one may borrow at a time from 
his library. I do not usually need out-of- 
print books. 

I have used during the last three years 
the library in a large city having a 
great number of good branches, but 
no central circulating reservoir. Without 
special privileges and unusual courtesy on 
the part of the officers, I should not have 
been at all satisfied. I wonder if you 
heads of library systems realize how in- 
adequate after all a branch library of ten 
or fifteen thousand volumes is for the kind 
of reader that I represent. I am not a 
scholar. I should not even venture to call 
myself a serious reader, the person who 
has been described on this platform. Per- 
haps I might be called a semi-serious read- 
er. Of course in these branches there are 
a great many worthy books, so many that 
it would be pleasant to read if life were 
infinitely long, or if one were shipwrecked 
on a desert island. But this kind of reader 
knows what he wants, and he wants what 
he wants, and all he wants, and when he 
wants it, and sometimes he wants it pretty 
bad. In another large city, I found almost 
no branches. There was a fine central li- 
brary, well selected, but with practically 
no duplication; and there again, without 
very special privileges, I should have been 
exceedingly unhappy in not getting what 
I wanted. Again, I found myself in a 
small place within trolley distance of a 
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medium sized library. There without any 
special privileges I was almost destitute 
of the books that I wanted for a couple 
of months. 

Though things have gone on so fast in 
the last 25 years, that we flatter ourselves 
we are giving people pretty nearly all that 
they want, from my present vantage of 
experience as a user of libraries, I firmly 
believe that in library book centers there 
are a great many people actually desti- 
tute of books which they cannot by any 
possibility get within any reasonable time 
or in any reasonable numbers. If that is 
true of the book centers, what must be the 
destitution in the villages and rural dis- 
tricts! Inter-library loans do not help this 
very ordinary, average reader. They are 
planned for the scholar and will provide 
him with books that cannot be reasonably 
expected to be in the individual libraries. 

The county library systems are very in- 
teresting and encouraging, but do they 
not simply give to the people in these out- 
lying districts just about what the library 
in the book centers gives? They do not 
attempt to do more than that. Of course 
we all know that there is as yet scarcely 
any city where there is a big central li- 
brary with a modern building and a satis- 
factory series of branches. Most large 
cities are working toward such an ideal, 
but even when it is fulfilled, without ex- 
tensive duplication, it seems to me as 
though the needs of this reader could not 
be supplied. Now, instead of duplication 
in the individual libraries, would not the 
proposed series of reservoir libraries help 
the matter very much? I am interested, 
therefore, in the reservoir library — not as 
Mr Hodges is, as a place in which to lay 
away the half-alive books which still have 
too much of the vital spark in them to be 
destroyed, and which somebody may want 
some time — but rather as a place to be 
supplied with a sufficient number of the 
very live books which a great many peo- 
ple are wanting all the time, so that when 
they want them they can get them. The 
cost to the individual reader must be very 
moderate indeed if the books are not ab- 
solutely free. It is not my part to say 
whether this plan is feasible or not. I 



have simply been asked to speak from my 
standpoint of experience, and I believe 
that there is a very crying need for some- 
thing which perhaps the reservoir library 
can supply better than anything else. 

THE PRESIDENT: The meeting is 
entirely open to discussion, and I hope 
we shall have suggestions from other mem- 
bers who are present. 

MR BOWKER: Mr President: Like 
"le bourgeois gentilhomme" of Moliere, 
who really had been talking prose all his 
life without knowing it, we have really 
been discussing co-ordination for a great 
many years without knowing it by that 
name. But it is evident that library evo- 
lution has come to a point where differen- 
tiation of function is becoming all-impor- 
tant, and we are certainly indebted to our 
President for emphasizing the word "co- 
ordination" and for making this special 
topic the topic of his year. I wish to sug- 
gest, Sir, that the Executive board could 
do nothing better during the coming year 
than to appoint a committee of weight 
and importance to deal with this ques- 
tion; -and I wish to take a moment or 
two to offer one or two thoughts now. 

Library co-ordination, it seems to me, 
requires three important library virtues, — 
a sense of perspective, self-restraint and 
the nerve to weed and dump, if I may 
so describe it. I wish Mr Andrews were 
not playing golf today on the Harvard 
campus and attending commencement, but 
perhaps on Thursday he will answer one 
question which I would like to put in a 
way, to many librarians, — why should the 
John Crerar library and the Newberry li- 
brary, which in Chicago have developed 
systematic co-ordination so admirably, be 
proud of having together, the best collec- 
tions of books on Manchuria? It seems 
to me the largest libraries, none of which 
have too much money to spend, should 
not go into specialties which are not of 
value in the particular place and country 
where they are placed. A collection of 
that sort should belong rather in the coun- 
tries concerned than in a remote country 
like this. I instance this as one illustra- 
tion of the importance of library limita- 
tion even in the largest libraries. 
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Now, in the smallest libraries the idea 
developed by Charles Francis Adams and 
outlined in the Quincy library report 
which has been quoted, seems of the 
utmost importance. The small library 
must cultivate self-restraint by keeping 
itself down to ten or twenty, more or 
less, thousand volumes. But there is 
one field in which the small library 
should work. In our little library at 
Stockbridge, for instance, we are mak- 
ing a local collection which every library 
should have, and there we need the books 
that were written in the town by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, G. P. R. James and others; we 
need the books that the Fields, the Sedg- 
wicks and other natives of the town have 
written; we need the books about Stock- 
bridge and the Berkshires. Mr Stevens 
in his library at Homestead is showing 
another good field in maintaining a col- 
lection specially for Homestead, a collec- 
tion of all the books about steel for the 
use of the Carnegie workmen. 

To generalize, a local library ought 
to have everything about, or of, or 
in, or for its place and people. And 
then, in a system of co-ordination, the 
largest library, if it wants a book about 
Stockbridge, for instance, will know that 
to Stockbridge it may look for that 
book. But there is the great diffi- 
culty, in finding where to look. The sug- 
gestion that we ought to have a list of 
private libraries and special collections 
seems to me an admirable one. In fact, 
when Paul Leicester Ford was one of the 
associate editors of the "Library Journal," 
he gave a good deal of attention to en- 
deavoring to make a list of private libra- 
ries of that sort, which was carried to a 
certain point, but not far enough. No 
general bibliography will serve, and not 
even the repertory of Brussels will serve 
because already in Brussels we find a rep- 
ertory, that is, a card catalog showing 
what other libraries have, that occupies 
room after room, to the extent of ten mil- 
lion cards; and it is difficult nowadays to 
find room even for an adequate card cata- 
log. But we should develop some sys- 
tem that will enable a library first of all 
to know where a book ought to be found, 



and, secondly, if there is no special place 
for it, some means of asking who has it. 

The other day one of the editors of 
the "Atlantic Monthly" wrote to me ask- 
ing if I knew where a pamphlet prob- 
ably distributed by the hundred thousand, 
a publication of the National Democratic 
committee in 1896, could be found; a pam- 
phlet by Prof. Ross of Leland Stanford 
university on "Honest Dollars" in a con- 
troversy with Prof. Laughlin of Chicago. 
That was wanted for some editorial pur- 
pose, and has not yet been found. Search 
was made in the Boston public library, 
search was made in the special Reform 
club collection in Columbia, in the Brook- 
lyn public library and elsewhere, but that 
pamphlet has not yet been found. 

I mean to provide in the "Library Jour- 
nal," perhaps under "Notes and Queries," 
a place where a librarian or a scholar can 
ask for a book or pamphlet of that sort, 
and I shall ask you to let me know where 
this pamphlet of Prof. Ross' can be found. 

Then, Sir, for the purpose of forwarding 
books from one place to another, we need, 
of course, what we have been accustomed 
to call a library post; and it may interest 
you to know that there is now a general 
tendency in the efforts for postal progress 
to provide something of the sort, and I 
think perhaps it would be wise, in view of 
the unwillingness of Congress to grant 
special postal legislation, if the American 
Library Association should lend a hand in 
bringing about a bettered postal service, 
against which the express companies are 
united, which would afford to librarians 
and people at large, together, a means of 
getting books from one library and from 
one person to another at reasonable rates. 

It is an enormous subject, this; it is 
really the subject of the century, and I 
hope, Sir, that the Executive board will 
provide for a committee consisting of those 
who have already given special attention 
to this subject, including yourself, Sir, 
which shall within the next year give very 
diligent attention to a tentative report 
which we may discuss while the papers 
and discussion of this conference are fresh 
in our minds. 
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MR FOSTER: Mr Bowker's mention 
of the experience at Brussels with the 
scheme of preparing a card catalog, in one 
library, of the works in its peculiar field, 
which are to be found in some other li- 
brary, reminds me that this is a plan which 
has been tried to advantage in one of the 
Providence libraries where the conditions 
are such as not to result in the unwieldy and 
unsatisfactory effects noted at Brussels. 
This is the John Carter Brown library 
with its collection of early Americana. 
Here the librarian, Mr George Parker 
Winship, has undertaken the preparation 
of a card catalog of the works within this 
field in the other Providence libraries; and 
this, I believe, has been carried to comple- 
tion or approximate completion. 

One of the earlier speakers this morn- 
ing — Mr Hodges — made an incidental re- 
mark in regard to co-operation, as fol- 
lows: "Neighboring libraries may well 
adopt individual fields, which they may 
agree severally to cultivate." This may 
be said to have been taken as a text, or 
as the expression of an aim, by the vari- 
ous libraries of Providence for several 
years past; and Providence is perhaps a 
typical community for the illustration of 
a principle like this. It is a city contain- 
ing a college. It has therefore a 
college library, with its peculiar prob- 
lems. It is also the state capital. There 
is, therefore, a state library, with its 
conditions and problems. Again, there 
is an art school with its special li- 
brary; also the State normal school, the 
Rhode Island medical society; the Rhode 
Island historical society; the State law li- 
brary; the library of the Natural history 
museum, each with the minutely special- 
ized collection, indicated by the names of 
these institutions respectively. In the 
same city, moreover, is the John Carter 
Brown library, a collection of Americana 
whose definite limitation is that of nothing 
later than the year 1800. There is also 
the Hawkins collection of early printed 
books, deposited in the Annmary Brown 
memorial, a collection whose definite limi- 
tation is that of "the first books of the first 
presses of the various cities and towns 
of Europe in the fifteenth century." 



There is also the Public library, with its 
wider field, and with its books free to all; 
and also a library of the subscription type 
(the Providence Athenaeum), where the 
conditions are in certain respects different 
from those of the Public library, while 
resembling them in others. 

For many years there has been in exist- 
ence an organization composed of the li- 
brarians of half a dozen of these libraries, 
meeting frequently through the winter. 
Various co-operative measures have been 
undertaken by this body (the "Library 
Group," as it is called). On several oc- 
casions it has prepared for publication a 
"Co-operative list of periodicals" in the 
various libraries of Providence. For sev- 
eral years also it issued a "Co-operative 
bulletin" of additions to three of these 
libraries. So far as the purchase of indi- 
vidual books is concerned, the co-operative 
measures here represented have proved 
abundantly useful, and there is seldom a 
meeting of the "Library Group" at which 
the question is not canvassed as to which 
of the libraries shall purchase some work 
of value or authority, of which one copy 
will suffice for the community as a whole, 
but of which one copy is emphatically 
needed. This direct consultation, more- 
over, is supplemented in various ways. 
For instance, on the purchasing board of 
the Providence public library there is one 
member who is also on the purchasing 
board of the Providence Athenaum, and 
there are others who are members of the 
college faculty. In this way the purchase 
of a given volume is repeatedly considered 
in the light of a comparative canvassing 
of the several institutions referred to. 
Often also the telephone is called into 
requisition at a meeting of the committee 
and the decision to buy a certain work is 
not reached, in a given library, until it has 
been ascertained whether or not the book 
has been bought, or is likely to be bought, 
by some other library. 

Reference has been made this morning 
to the great serviceableness of a list of 
"special collections" for libraries gener- 
ally. Very recently there has been under- 
taken in Providence, under the charge of 
Mr H. O. Brigham, the State librarian, a 
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list of this kind for the Providence libra- 
ries alone. Some of the special richnesses 
of the separate libraries have been a mat- 
ter of common knowledge, as the spe- 
cial collection on American poetry (the 
"Harris collection") in the Brown univer- 
sity library, and also in the same library 
the Rider collection on Rhode Island his- 
tory, and the Wheaton collection on inter- 
national law. So also in the Providence 
public library, the Nickerson collection on 
architecture, the Harris collection on slav- 
ery and the American Civil War, and the 
Williams collection on folklore. Other in- 
stances (not special collections) have not 
been so well known, and it is here that a 
tabulation like this, stating the number of 
volumes in each library under each sub- 
ject, is of great service. Thus, it is found 
that the Brown university library has the 
pre-eminence in books on constitutional 
law and history, on language, and on print- 
ing. The Providence public library has 
the pre-eminence in books on industries, 
decoration and design, and music. The 
Rhode Island historical society has the 
pre-eminence in almanacs, directories, and 
genealogies. 

There is, of course, a certain margin of 
uncertainty in regard to the purchases 
made, even under the favorable conditions 
of this definite understanding. Probably 
the chief pinch comes in an answer to 
the question, "Can a given book be made 
available to the readers in one library, even 
when it is in another library?" For li- 
braries which are in two different com- 
munities, the system of inter-library loans, 
which deserves to be very much more 
widely extended, meets this difficulty well; 
while, for libraries within the same com- 
munity, the practice of the Brooklyn pub- 
lic library, which has been cited here this 
morning by Mr Hill, certainly seems to 
throw a good deal of light upon the prob- 
lem. If I understood Mr Hill correctly, 
so far as historical works are concerned, 
the Brooklyn public library protects itself 
from not being able to supply its readers 
with works of special value and authority 
in that field, by "taking ten annual sub- 
scriptions to the Long Island historical so- 
ciety." However, notwithstanding all pos- 



sible drawbacks or limitations, such an 
understanding among local libraries as 
that which I have outlined is of immense 
serviceableness, and is not only a measure 
of economy, but helps to develop a sym- 
metrical collection of the needed books in 
the community as a whole. 

MR WYER: This discussion is meant, 
I presume, either to deal with specific in- 
stances, now in operation, of that library 
co-ordination which has been suggested in 
general terms by President Gould's ad- 
dress, or to forecast possible practical ex- 
tensions of such co-ordination in the dif- 
ferent kinds of library work. In one clas- 
sification, these different kinds of library 
work arrange themselves according to the 
political unit which has organized and 
which maintains any particular library; 
that administrative governmental unit 
which appropriates money to support a li- 
brary and to which and in which its sole 
or chiefest activity is due. This unit may 
be nation, state, city, county, town or vil- 
lage. The increased co-ordination may 
look towards new, more or better work 
within the existing library or it may take 
the form of expanded inter-library or in- 
ter-system activities having a far wider out- 
look and reach than the borders of any sin- 
gle library jurisdiction. Both of these op- 
portunities confront every library. To live 
and work by and for itself alone or to be 
part of the great system which embraces 
all libraries with the many and impressive 
occasions for that increased efficiency and 
strength which union or co-operation 
bring, — these are the narrow and the 
broad views of that prospect which is be- 
fore every library. The first, narrow only 
in a relative sense, for under it great li- 
brary systems have arisen and much yet 
remains to be done in perfecting them, is 
the program which till now, or till very 
lately, has characterized American library 
development. 

Each separate library has been built up 
alone and apart with little or no thought 
for its place in the great library scheme, 
with small care for any but its very near- 
est constituency. Through this individual 
development libraries have multiplied, sys- 
tems have evolved, and today we see cities 
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with a motley and often ill-considered li- 
brary equipment, states with scattered and 
unco-ordinated library facilities, counties 
which seem to promise better results un- 
der a more centralized administration, — 
in short, a situation which gives a special 
pertinence to the central thought in our 
President's address. It says to us in ef- 
fect: You have been library building for 
50 years; most of it has been well done, 
and the present library situation is full of 
promise; but is not now a good time to 
stop, to look closely at all the results, 
with the thought that perhaps some unnec- 
essary duplication may be cut out, some 
advantageous adjustments in machinery 
may be possible, some administrative com- 
binations may greatly increase efficiency? 
May it not be as true at the present stage 
or at every stage of library extension as 
it was to the poet in his view from the 
hill-top that "All are needed by each one?" 
Practical and obvious ways for relieving 
this need are many. Some of them relate 
to problems in city, county and inter-li- 
brary work and have been suggestively re- 
counted as this topic has been developed 
on our program. I have been asked to 
speak particularly of the opportunity for 
co-ordination presented to the state li- 
brary. Nothing is farther from my pur- 
pose than to enumerate the very many 
legitimate ways in which the state library 
may make for increased library unity and 
effectiveness throughout a state, nor will 
an effort be made to catalog all the things 
which the library I represent, or any other 
state library, may have done or tried to 
do, or thought of doing, or, what is more 
to the point, may now really be doing 
wisely for state co-ordination. These 
items are public property; they have been 
often put into print and have been re- 
hearsed from many platforms by those far 
more richly gifted than I in fertility and 
invention. For the present purpose let the 
term, "state library," mean the chief and 
only central state library office. The 
thought which will here be emphasized 
is this. Before any central state library 
office — whether it be the state library, the 
state library commission, the state histori- 
cal society or any two or three of these — 



can do the utmost to unify, co-ordinate 
and advance library interests in any state, 
it must have the field to itself. There are 
states with a state library and a library 
commission, a state library and two libra- 
ry commissions, a state library and a li- 
brary commission and a state historical li- 
brary. There are states with a state li- 
brary where the usual duties of a library 
commission have been laid upon one or an- 
other department or office until the work 
which should be done in a single office is 
divided among two, three or four with the 
inevitable wasteful duplication and wire- 
crossing which must ensue, and still worse 
with no opportunities for perfecting that 
close and unified organization which shall 
utilize every chance for that close inter- 
play between different lines of the work 
which so contributes to a firmly knit li- 
brary fabric. 

It is true, that the present somewhat de- 
tached and dissipated organizations, under 
which the supervisory and extension li- 
brary work of many states is done, have 
been the outgrowth of the enthusiasm of 
some one person, the indifference or legal- 
ly limited powers of the state library or 
the local conditions which did not permit 
an ideal organization when state-wide li- 
brary work was begun. Of course it 
was better to begin commission and ex- 
tension work under the best conditions 
possible at the moment, but an ultimate 
ideal organization, a combination and con- 
solidation of all state offices, commissions 
or libraries should be kept in mind. 

There have been developments in some 
of the state legislatures during the past 
year or two which indicate that if we li- 
brary workers will not ourselves give heed 
to and plan for a logical co-operation and 
co-ordination of the administrative agen- 
cies through which we work, they will be 
forced upon us by those who may neither 
be so tolerant of superfluous administra- 
tive machinery nor so competent to read- 
just it wisely as we who manipulate it. 
Legislators will not long contemplate with 
composure the increasing number of sep- 
arate state library extension agencies. If 
we will not co-ordinate and co-operate 
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rather more than now this will be done 
summarily for us. 

MR G. W. COLE: Mr President: No 
greater task is laid upon the scholar of 
the present day than to locate a book of the 
existence of which he is sure but the exact 
whereabouts of which he is ignorant. 
Anything that can lessen such a task is an 
important service to the commonwealth 
of letters. 

It may not generally be known that in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris we have 
a very fine example of a reservoir library. 
During the French Revolution many libra- 
ries of the emigres, monasteries, etc., were 
confiscated by the state. The authorities 
caused card catalogs of each of them to 
be made. These catalogs were then sent 
to Paris where they were critically ex- 
amined. As a result the National library 
became richer by some 240,000 volumes of 
the greatest rarity and value, thus greatly 
increasing its importance as a library of 
reference. 

Of course we can not hope in our day to 
form a reservoir library by any such arbi- 
trary means. The question now before 
us, however, is whether something can not 
be done to form a national reservoir li- 
brary or, what might be more serviceable, 
a series of libraries located at our state 
capitols, by assembling in such libraries 
the works for which the contributing li- 
braries have no further use. We know 
that the Library of Congress is even now 
much crowded for shelf room and is itself 
seeking for a reservoir in which to store 
its own surplus. 

In the paper just read by Mr Hodges 
he tells us that his library would willingly 
dispose of a considerable number of its 
duplicates and seldom-used books, subject 
to recall whenever there might be a need 
for them. Many other libraries have a 
greater or less number of volumes which 
they also might advantageously dispose of 
upon the same conditions. It would ap- 
pear, then, that there ought to be some 
place in each state where its libraries can 
submit lists of such books as they would 
willingly contribute towards forming a 
central reservoir library. Such a library, 
by taking advantage of these contributions, 



could not fail in time of becoming a valu- 
able library of reference. As Mr Hodges 
has well said, there can be no question that 
it would be a matter of economy for li- 
braries, not only thus to dispose of their 
surplus stock, but also to contribute to- 
ward the support of such a central reser- 
voir library rather than to care for their 
unserviceable books as is now done. 

There is still another point which has 
been mentioned in connection with these 
papers that ought to command our 
thoughtful attention. I refer to that al- 
luded to by Mr Hill regarding the com- 
pilation of an A. L. A. list of the special 
collections to be found in our libraries. 
Something in this line has already been 
done. Many of you are doubtless familiar 
with the list compiled by Mr Lane and 
Mr Bolton and published by Harvard uni- 
versity in 1892 as No. 45 of its "Biblio- 
graphical contributions." This excellent but 
rather inaccessible work contains a record 
of collections in nearly 200 libraries and 
is well indexed. The New York library 
club in 1902 published in its Handbook a 
similar list for the libraries of Greater 
New York. These lists I need hardly say, 
are still of great value to the scholar and 
investigator, as the collections therein re- 
corded are still in existence. Much time, 
however, has elapsed since they were com- 
piled, new collections of importance have 
been formed, old ones in out of the way 
places are doubtless unrecorded, and there 
is a pressing need that the work be 
brought down to date and its scope con- 
siderably enlarged. I would in some cases 
even record the location of such exception- 
ally rare and early single works as give 
special prominence to the collections in 
which they are to be found. 

Here, then, is a field in which this As- 
sociation can do valuable and serviceable 
work in the advancement of sound scholar- 
ship in this country. I believe it can ac- 
complish more in this direction and at less 
cost by the publication of an exhaustive 
list of the special collections hidden away 
in our libraries than by almost any other 
work it can undertake. Nothing, I am 
sure, would give greater credit to our Pub- 
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lishing board than to bring out such a val- 
uable work of reference. 

If a committee be appointed to take into 
consideration the subjects suggested by 
these papers I trust it will by no means 
overlook this important matter. 

DR PUTNAM: Mr President: I do 
not know that you wish to have the dis- 
cussion protracted, but the Library of Con- 
gress has been referred to. First, I wish 
to confess that from the outset of 
this whole discussion, — referring not to 
the discussion of today, but to the 
discussion initiated at Magnolia — I have 
not been able to agree to its main thesis, 
that is to say, that the accumulation 
of books beyond a collection in very 
active use involved a very great extrava- 
gance on the part of the community. It 
involves storage. It was the expense of 
the storage that was greatly emphasized. 
Now, the mere storage of books is not 
such an expensive matter. Suppose that 
an acre of land does cost a million dollars; 
upon an acre of land you could readily 
store under modern methods 25,000,000 
books, in a structure purely utilitarian. 
What is it for a community of a size that 
could afford the acquisition of 25,000,000 
books to abstain from the use of an acre 
of land for the purpose of storing them? 
Now, I put it that way — "abstaining from 
the use" of that land — because the case is 
not similar to that of a business concern 
which in competition with other business 
concerns is obliged to buy land, to pay 
taxes on it, and to calculate all these ex- 
penses as entering into the expenses of 
its business in competition with other con- 
cerns that may be more favorably situat- 
ed in their communities, with reference to 
tax rate, etc. Simply the community ab- 
staining, in this case, from the use of cer- 
tain land as it would abstain from the 
use of certain land if it were for park pur- 
poses. Does the use of that acre by that 
community prevent one industry from 
coming to that city? Does it drive one in- 
dustry out of that city ? Does it handicap 
in any way injurious to the community any 
industry? It withdraws from taxation that 
acre in the heart of the city, but it does 
that with the assent of the community, 



which is intending to raise the amount nec- 
essary for maintaining its institutions at 
all events, and that amount will be raised 
in other ways. For the radius of half an 
acre it disperses industries from the center 
of the city. That is all. And I put it 
merely as the cost of the land, because, if 
you are going to store the 25,000,000 books 
the cost of the building will be practically 
a constant, and the cost of service, the 
cost of administration, will surely be great- 
er. One need not go into that, for we all 
know that the cost of duplication of cata- 
log, cost of duplication of service, will be 
greater than the centralization of service 
consolidated upon a single collection. The 
one item of a reference librarian, referred 
to, is indispensable in a storage building; 
and a $3,000 salary represents the interest, 
at three per cent, on an investment of 
$100,000. A building distant from the cen- 
tral building can be less ornate in de- 
sign; but that may be offset by the dupli- 
cation of certain expenses of administra- 
tion, including heating and so on. 

That one thesis, therefore, that there is 
necessarily a great and unpardonable ex- 
travagance in keeping at one place, under 
one roof, both the little used and the ac- 
tively used books, I was never able to agree 
to. I have not been able either to agree 
to the general opinion that it is or ought 
to be so extremely difficult, on the other 
hand, to eliminate. The librarian who has 
the problem of elimination is dealing eith- 
er with books that he has selected or that 
his predecessor has selected. He ought 
not to be less wise in the application of 
judgment in eliminating a book of which 
he has had experience than he was in the 
original selection of that book of which 
he had had no experience, and if it is a 
book selected by his predecessor, it is cer- 
tainly not etiquette for him to admit that 
his judgment is less weighty, less decisive, 
less reliable, than that of his predeces- 
sor. But this is not to say, of course, 
Mr President, that there must not be reser- 
voirs or that there must not be centraliza- 
tion of certain distributing agencies. It 
bears particularly on the first question of 
the main thesis. My doubt of the con- 
clusion — the inference drawn from it — bears 
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merely on the question as to the number 
of reservoirs. President Eliot suggested 
one in Washington, one in the east, -one 
in the central west, perhaps one more. I 
think there must be many more, and that 
the idea of the reservoir must be carried 
down to geographical units much more 
minute. 

Specialization is the main problem; or- 
iginal specialization, a differentiation 
among the collections, care in selection; 
while the next problem is the distribu- 
tion from some centers as clearing houses, 
of material become duplicate, found now to 
be relatively useless. Upon that question 
the Library of Congress has a particular in- 
terest because it has had a particular ex- 
perience. In a sense, as Mr Cole said, 
we have been pressed for room. That 
doesn't mean that we are to be pressed 
for room for the housing of our own 
collections in active use, for we have 
in process of construction a big stack that 
is to house 900,000 volumes, which will be 
completed by this fall. But we are con- 
stantly accumulating duplicates and are 
distributing thousands and thousands of 
them yearly, and our difficulty has been 
this — a difficulty that is increasing upon 
us — that we cannot from Washington as a 
center deal with the 8,000 or more libraries 
of this country as units. We must depend 
upon local centers of distribution. 

What local centers exist that we can 
utilize? Naturally, first, the state libra- 
ries. There are certain state libraries that 
would willingly undertake the service. 
There are others that are not equipped 
for it, or think it not quite within their 
constitutional function; but then, there 
might come a question ibetween the state 
library and the state historical society, 
and, finally, there would come, always, a 
question of claim between the powerful 
municipal library and either one of these. 
Now, if the American Library Associa- 
tion could induce certain of these agencies, 
going down as far as the county libraries, 
to feel a responsibility for the general wel- 
fare as a government library, — whether of 
the National government at Washington 
or of the state government at its state 
capital, — some scheme of diffusion of sur- 



plus material, or relatively surplus ma- 
terial, could be carried out. 

MR WADLIN: Mr President: It 
seems to me that the financing of an ex- 
tensive reservoir library will involve con- 
siderable difficulty. The problems of ad- 
ministration and of the selection of books 
may be solved easily, but how is the ex- 
pense of maintenance to be met? A per- 
manent income must be assured. Perhaps 
this may be provided on some plan of co- 
operation, distributing the cost among the 
libraries which propose to use it, but this 
scheme presents complications exceeding- 
ly difficult to overcome. Nearly all pub- 
lic libraries are supported by local taxa- 
tion, with appropriations varying from 
year to year, and subject to reductions 
which cannot be foreseen, and which make 
permanent and regular subscriptions to 
such an institution as is proposed more 
or less uncertain. The outlay will not 
be slight. If the reservoir collection is 
to consist, in the main, of the more costly 
and permanent books, the expense for cur- 
rent purchases will be considerable. Du- 
plicates received by gift, which may be 
deposited by the libraries receiving them, 
will form but a small part of such a col- 
lection if it is to be useful. 

I may add a word as to the co-operative 
conservation of resources which is some- 
times practicable between libraries occupy- 
ing the same territory, an arrangement 
susceptible of broader development than 
it has yet reached. For example, at the 
Boston public library we now leave the 
purchase of books relating to law and med- 
icine to other libraries in the city which 
specialize upon these subjects, and have 
even transferred our extensive collection 
of medical books to a deposit station es- 
tablished in the Boston medical library, 
retaining our title to them, and providing 
for their use there by all persons who 
would be entitled to use them in our own 
reading rooms and upon exactly the same 
conditions. We thus, to a degree, relieve 
the pressure upon our own shelves; and 
since the library receiving the deposit 
keeps up the collection by current pur- 
chases, and we retire from that field, the 
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acquirement of unnecessary duplicates is 
avoided in the future. 

It seems to me possible in some instan- 
ces to meet the problem of the storage of 
little-used books without the erection or 
maintenance of extensive independent 
storage buildings. The discussion, so far, 
has assumed that such buildings would be 
required. But it is certainly unnecessary 
for a city library having numerous branch- 
es, with convenient means of transporta- 
tion between the branches and the central 
library, to keep all its main collection at 
the central building. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that the system now in operation 
at some libraries, of regularly distributing 
books from the central library to the 
branches was simply reversed, and each 
branch provided with storage space for a 
considerable number of volumes perma- 
nently deposited from the main collection, 
to be withdrawn on call for use at the 
central building or at any branch. Usually 
no larger administrative force would be 
required on account of such deposits, a 
separate storage building would not be 
needed, and the existing system of inter- 
branch transportation might be used. 
Since inter-branch use of the books is 
contemplated, different classes of books 
might be stored at different branches. The 
slight delay involved in calling the books 
from one branch for use at another or at 
the central building would not, in most 
instances, be a serious objection to the 
success of this plan. 

When the central building in Boston 
was first occupied, it had an estimated 
shelf capacity of 1,500,000 volumes. Within 
less than 15 years we find the space 
severely taxed with only 750,000; princi- 
pally, of course, because the various class- 
es or departments do not increase symmet- 
rically. To provide additional stack 
room at the central building, enlarging 
the structure in harmony with its archi- 
tecture, would involve large expense for 
land in the center of the city, where land 
is costly, to say nothing of the expense 
of construction. But, as I have indicated, 
it seems to me that it may be possible, 
especially if new branch buildings are 
to be built, to meet the exigency by pro- 



viding in such buildings a certain amount 
of storage space for central library books, 
subject to recall whenever required for 
use, through our organized system of 
daily inter-branch transportation. 

MR GREEN: Mr President: I had 
recently, as a member of the Council of 
the American antiquarian society, to con- 
sider the question of putting up a large 
new building in Worcester, the headquar- 
ters of the Society. Some of the members 
of the Council were desirous of having the 
building close to some other educational 
institution, or in the center of the city 
where real estate is very expensive, but 
others of us thought — and I was one of 
the number— we could better spend $250,- 
000 by going a little way out of the city 
to a lot readily accessible by trolley, con- 
necting with the Union railroad station. 
We found that by going out of the center 
we could get a large lot at a low price. 

Now, it is impossible, even in a place of 
the size of Worcester, to bring all the 
institutions that need to use the library 
into the same vicinity. In fact they are 
scattered over the city. We have in dif- 
ferent sections of Worcester, for instance, 
a university, a college, a polytechnic insti- 
tute, a normal school, numerous private 
schools, the public schools and several li- 
braries. What difference, with all the 
modern contrivances, does it make if 
special libraries or little used portions of 
public libraries (if within reasonable dist- 
ance), are not close to users of books? 
Of course, we have telephones everywhere. 
If there is a want in one library or other 
institution one can very easily find out 
whether it can be supplied in another. The 
different libraries, too, could join in own- 
ing an automobile to run between the li- 
braries to carry the books that are wanted 
from one library to another, and even to 
carry students, if desirable, from one li- 
bary to another. 

That is the plan which I joined in recom- 
mending, and the library building will be 
erected in a growing suburb. Why, with 
modern facilities, should not buildings 
meant to serve as reservoirs of little used 
books be placed outside the center of a 
city? 
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DR RICHARDSON: Mr President: I 
rise partly to inquire whether, since Mr 
Lane's paper was to come later, you could 
not treat us all as storage speakers, or 
reservoir speakers, as you like. Since, 
however, you have deliberately put your- 
self in danger by calling on me, I will 
add just a word. It really struck me that 
the most significant part of this discus- 
sion is the progress we have made in this 
country, not only in the mature thinking 
about this question, but in the actual in- 
ception of practical methods, more than ex- 
periment, all along the line, and the actual 
inception of almost every form of what may 
be considered a solution of the problem. 

The particular phase of the problem 
which has always interested me is the tre- 
mendous, unnecessary and inexcusable ex- 
travagance of American libraries in the 
multiplication of duplicates of expensive 
and little used books; and the solution of 
that problem, like the solution of a lot of 
other problems, lies practically in the 
matter of information. It is the co-opera- 
tive catalog which is the one and sole 
necessary instrument for economy in this 
direction. Now, in the catalog of the Li- 
brary of Congress, in the John Crerar 
cards, in the Harvard cards, which are 
being brought together at many points 
and in several places can be examined 
jointly, we have the nucleus of an almost 
complete solution of that thing. We have 
had exposed today the expensiveness and 
limitations of the card catalog, but why in 
the world, as practical business people, 
if the telephone companies and directory 
companies can make complete directories 
of New York city for business purposes 
and for social purposes, can't we, as libra- 
rians, somehow get together enough ca- 
pacity — because it all lies in that word — 
to start the tremendous saving that there 
would be in guiding the people to the 
use of the books that we have and in the 
saving of duplication of other books by 
directories of books? 

Now, there are two classes of use of 
books. The typical public library ought 
to consist only of books which everybody 
ought or might read in the course of a life- 
time. The scientific library consists typi- 



cally of books that are at the other ex- 
treme, only one person in a generation 
would want to use its average book. As 
to each of these two classes of books there 
is a very different class of problems, but 
we are approaching a solution of both 
classes of problems (and it seems to me 
it is a solution of the question of expense), 
now in the information bureau and the 
co-operative catalog. 

THE PRESIDENT: I am glad that 
Dr Richardson spoke of the paper which 
Mr Lane is to present on Friday before 
the College and Reference section. That, 
as you will see by the note in our print- 
ed program, bears directly upon this topic 
which we have been discussing. The Chair 
may perhaps be permitted to express his 
interest in all that has been said on this 
subject, an interest in which the whole 
meeting would appear to have shared. It 
is to be hoped that practical results may 
follow these deliberations. 

The Chair would ask Mr Bowker if he 
wished the suggestion of the appointment 
of the committee that he had in view, to 
be made formally to the Executive board. 

MR BOWKER: I will make the mo- 
tion, Mr President, that the Executive 
board be requested to appoint such a com- 
mittee, the size to be left to its discre- 
tion. 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard 
the motion of Mr Bowker, that the Exe- 
cutive board be requested to appoint a 
committee to consider this whole question 
of co-ordination. Carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: We must pass on 
presently to the revision of the constitu- 
tion, but we can spare three minutes to 
allow Mr G. W. Lee to explain the little 
printed slips which you found in your 
chairs when you took your seats. 

MR G. W. LEE announced his plan 
for a paper to be issued several months 
later and entitled "The ethics of the 
American Library Association." This 
would be part 2 of an essay on library 
ethics, part 1 having been issued a month 
or two before in pamphlet form, and also 
in revised form as part of the Stone & 
Webster current references for 1908. 
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Referring to the memorandum slips, 
which previous to the meeting he had 
placed upon the seats, he emphasized the 
need of an advance registration of the 
topics upon which persons wished par- 
ticularly to be informed. This could be 
effected by sending out postal cards, or 
other convenient blank forms, to be filled 
and sent back to the secretary before the 
convention opened. Thus at the opening 
it would be possible to announce a goodly 
number of topics upon which information 
is wanted by this delegate or that, whose 
privilege it should be to be approached by 
one or more members offering to help to 
solve the problem that has been giving 
trouble. As it is now, many a person at- 
tends the convention making very few 
friends and hardly knowing how to go to 
work to get any real benefit from attend- 
ing the meeting. Mr Lee spoke of the 
need for the united efforts of the Asso- 
ciation to carry out some reform or im- 
provement, and referred to the chief topic 
under discussion, reservoir libraries. He 
urged that the matter of reservoir libraries 
be brought to the attention of the mem- 
bers for their best thought and action dur- 
ing the winter, and not left merely to 
evolve from the initial boost at this con- 
vention, together with what public opin- 
ion might do for it afterwards. If reser- 
voir libraries are needed they are needed, 
and the members of the Association, one 
and all, should, as far as practicable, be 
made to feel that each can do something 
to help to establish the system. 

THE PRESIDENT: There is one oth- 
er item on the program which really ought 
not to be deferred, and MR H. W. WIL- 
SON, who has kindly prepared a paper 
on "Clearing houses" has promised to dis- 
pose of it in five minutes. We should like 
very much indeed to hear from him now. 

CLEARING HOUSES 

This brief paper attempts to show that 
the present plan of state clearing houses 
operated by commissions is ineffective and 
that a large central clearing house, or 
several centrally situated institutions ef- 
ficiently managed, should supplement or 



perhaps take the place of the local enter- 
prises. 

Clearing houses are now operated by 
nearly all of the thirty-two state commis- 
sions. They do only a small part of what 
ought to be done. The task is this: To 
relieve every one of the several thousand 
libraries in the United States of its inevit- 
able accumulation of duplicates, undesir- 
able gifts, magazines not to be bound, and 
other material which form an expensive, 
unsightly, unsanitary and altogether em- 
barrassing collection. Here is a task to 
which the name Herculean may be fitting- 
ly applied. For many reasons state clear- 
ing houses are not able to accomplish it. 
In the first place, state commissions have 
been able to relieve libraries of that ma- 
terial only for which there is immediate 
demand elsewhere. The least valuable ma- 
terial which the library is most desirous 
of being rid of cannot be handled by the 
commission because the cost of transport- 
ing and sorting is prohibitive. At first, in 
their eagerness for service, the state clear- 
ing houses took everything that was sent 
to them; but they soon found themselves 
in the same plight as the library they 
wished to help— with a quantity of dead 
stock monopolizing crowded quarters. 

Much of the material accumulated is 
valuable only as waste paper, but the dis- 
posal of small quantities of stock as scrap 
paper yields an inconsiderable sum. It 
surely is not worth the cost of transpor- 
tation at the freight rates charged for 
printed matter. Consequently the stock 
of library accessions of no more than 
waste-paper quality is stored in the base- 
ment of the library until the librarian is 
constrained to give it away. This condi- 
tion leads to the suggestion that a clearing 
house should conduct its business primari- 
ly as a scrap-paper enterprise obtaining a 
third to a fifth class freight rate which 
is less than one-half of the first class rate. 
Organized in this way a clearing house 
would be able to pay cost of transportation, 
allow the library probably ten dollars a 
ton on the entire shipment and after the 
material has been sorted, to make further 
allowances for items worth keeping as 
clearing house stock. 
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But if the state clearing house fails in 
handling the least valuable part of a li- 
brary's surplus it is no more successful 
in handling the rare and unusually valu- 
able items, partly because of its limited 
field and partly because it has not funds 
to employ the talent which such a work 
requires. It fails, therefore, to serve the 
large public libraries and the university 
and technical libraries. It serves the small 
library only. 

Another function of an ideal clearing 
house and one which the state commission 
could hardly perform, would be the distri- 
bution to libraries of public documents, 
catalogs, reports of various national or- 
ganizations and valuable material of every 
sort which may be had for the asking. 
These could be procured in quantities by 
such an organization and be distributed 
to libraries at small expense. 

If state clearing houses fall short of 
achieving the work which they are organ- 
ized to do, what kind of institution will be 
likely to succeed? As suggested before, 
the organization of a clearing house com- 
pany as a scrap-paper business seems to be 
necessary if it is to be independent finan- 
cially. It would be important, therefore, 
that the business be situated where the sur- 
plus stock, of waste-paper quality, might 
be easily disposed of. Shipping facilities 
and cheap storage room are first essentials 
and would determine largely the location 
of the clearing house. It may not seem 
to many an important function of the clear- 
ing house to transport worthless books and 
magazines from the basements of libraries 
to the paper mills, but those who are famil- 
iar with modern methods of utilizing waste 
products, and the extraordinary results ac- 
complished from the seemingly small econ- 
omies will realize the possibilities in this 
suggestion. The material from which pa- 
per is made has already become so valu- 
able that the question of its conservation 
has recently become a subject of govern- 
ment investigation. 

It is apparent that a clearing house, to 
be successful, must have the entire con- 
fidence of the librarian, a confidence that 
a private institution could scarcely gain. 
The library, with a cast-your-bread-upon- 



the-water faith, sends its shipment to the 
clearing house, confident that after many 
days it will return in the form of some 
much needed material. Nothing short of 
a central co-operative institution would be 
able to inspire such a confidence. But 
once the confidence is earned, the clearing 
house would immediately come into a 
large business. The state library commis- 
sions and large libraries ought to own 
and control this clearing house of clearing 
houses. Very little capital would be need- 
ed, as stock would usually be paid for by 
giving credit to the shipper, and the initial 
expenses for fixtures, etc., would not be 
large; while the sale of valueless stock for 
waste paper would go far toward paying 
current expenses. 

THE PRESIDENT: We have finally 
reached the point at which consideration 
must be given to the draft of the revised 
constitution. As you are all aware, this 
revision as it is now before you in printed 
form, has already been once adopted, and 
it comes before you now for final action. 
Inasmuch as it is now, in a sense, the child 
of the Association, the Chair will ask the 
Secretary of the Association to move its 
adoption at this meeting. 

THE SECRETARY: Mr President: Re- 
minding the Association that the draft of 
the constitution upon which we are asked 
to act this morning was adopted, in ac- 
cordance with the constitutional provision, 
for the first time a year ago, at Minne- 
tonka, and that the same constitution re- 
quires its adoption at two consecutive 
meetings, I will move you, Sir, that the 
Association do now adopt, for the second 
and final time, the draft submitted a year 
ago by the Committee on revision, and 
adopted at that time. 

DR PUTNAM: Mr President: As 
chairman of that sometime committee, I 
second the motion. 

THE PRESIDENT: Has the Chairman 
of the Committee any communication to 
make in seconding the motion? 

DR PUTNAM: Mr President: In the 
judgment of our Committee no further 
communication from us seemed to be re- 
quired or seemed to be appropriate. The 
draft as adopted last year was one for 



